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ABSTRACT 

Graduate progreuns preparing practitioners in 
educational administration typically include a course in school and 
community relations. This is examined in the context of the views of 
administrator practitioners, professional organizations, university 
graduate courses, and public opinion. Students generally are not 
provided opportunity to experience hands-on applications of the 
components included in such courses. A course-long simulation 
activity is described in which students wor)c in a group and practice 
several school and community relations activities that revolve around 
an imaginary school district. Eleven components of the simulation 
activity are presented and discussed. In addition, assignments given 
to one student group and their work are used as an example. The 
simulation culminates with a capstone public relations project for 
each imaginary school district, developed and presented by the 
respective group to the entire class. (RR) 
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AbitnKst 

Grtdutto programs preparing pracUtionert in educational administration ^ically include a 
course in school and community relations. Students generally are not provioed opportunity to 
experience hands-on applications of the components included in sudi courses. This paper 
describes a course*long simulation activity in which students work in a group and practice 
several school and eommunity relations activities that revolve around an imaginaiy school 
district The simulation culminates with a capstone public relations project for each 
imaginary school district that is developed and presented by the respective group to the entire 
class. 



SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

A perusal of nearly every college and university bulletin or catalog in which prt^ams in 
educational administration are mcluded a course in school and community relations or school 
public relations is listed and described. In addition, most states will recommend, if not require, 
some course work in the area of school and community relations for administrator certification. 
Most students of educational administration programs will register for and complete some course 
in the subject The importance of such course work is not ouestioned. 

The study of school and eommunity relations is not viewed Yxy most professors of educational 
administration as one of the more rigorous topics. It does not carry the status, for instance, as 
courses in methods of research, school law, school finance, or personnel administration. The 
topic does get considerable attention, however, in other ways. Nearly every department in 
educationai administration will list one, two, or more of its faculty members as the designated 
specialists in school and community relations. The course is offered with firequent regularity at 
most institutions. Seldom does the course offering fail to fill classes because of insumcient 
enrollments. 

The rigor of school and community relations, as a subject of study, is often in question, there is 
not considered to be a significant theoretical base for its content Likewise, it is not the type of topic 
that is rewarded with great amounts of research fimding. Theses and dissertations have been 
planned, developed, and written on topics encompassing school and community relations 
concerns. More often than not though, those projects do not carry the typical labels of hard 
research or theoretical research. They are more frequently regvded a. action research or 

Sractitioner oriented projects. The result is that the subject of school and community relations 
oes not have much prestige within the field of educational administration. 
Among the many and varied subjects that exist within tiie field of educational administration, 
school and community relations and related topics are firequently the focus of journal articles. 
There is little doubt of the importance of school and community relations activities among tiiose 
administrators who are practitioners. They understand the importance of positive relations with 
the community, and are continually interested in learning more about how to conduct themselves 
so that community relations <Qan be improved. 

Kindred, Basin, and Gallagtier (1990) point out that in recent years the importance of school- 
community relations and overall school public relations has grown rapidly. They refer to studies 
in which superintendents of schools were surveyed and asked which courses Uiey wish they had 
taken more of when they were in their administrator preparation programs. In most of those 
studies, communications and community relations were listed among Uie more important 
courses, often first or second. 

Public confidence in schools has been less positive in recent years. The annual Gallup Poll of the 
public's attitudes toward public schools has been reported fbr twenty-two years in the Phi Delta 
Kasoaa- in the most recent poll, parents felt that they should have more say regarding seven 
different areas in public schools (Elam 1990). Generally, the public cares about its schools and 
8<!hool administrators are required to respond to that caring in positive ways. 
The National Policy Board tor Educational Administration (1959) recommended that preparation 
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pn§nm liwr tdwoiltenil adatoiitiatort undrgo rigniflcint chanyi. Aaongth* 
MBMiimiilirtu BMdt In iU rtpMt to thai dliuBal Rodiat, mwnmd praeliM, tnd praetleal 
tpplkatlM af Ihaaiy ara eaatral to programi baing oropoiad. Furthar, it statat that tha propoaad 
aiUTktttea Aa^d ba praatiaa'baaad and praeUea-orivan. 

Tlia Nalieaal CouneU of ProAstoro of Educational Adniriatration approvad, at ita 1990 Annual 
Confbraaaa in Laa Aagalaa. a aat of goals and oUaetivao for tha prodiuion. Among tham waa to 
hiitiata U>a davalopmant or aontamporaiy eaaa studias, aimuktiona, and tha like, tor uaa in eouraas 
Injmrfkaaiaiial davalapmant. 

Taxtbodka and matarials availabla for eouraas in school and community ralations ara plentiftil. 
Taxtbooka ara charaetariiad as completa in thair application of what is known about ralationships 
batwaan achoola and publics. Thay draw on sevaral appropriato fllalds of study that lend 
thamsalvas to applications of theoiy and research dealing with communications, publications, 
madia, etc. 

Completa Journals are devoted to school public relations. Other journals in education and 
adttcaaonaTadminiatration devote considerable attention to topics related to school and community 
ralationa concerns. These include surveys of practice, helpftU suggestions, and positions of 
individuals and organiiations d about how schools relate with their publics. 

Blatarials including bookleta. brochures, videotapestjuid packets of all kinds are produced by 
proftssional organisations ana private consultants. These materials are typically focused on a 
particular sin^e topic to respond to a specific need of schools. 

In all of these books and materials, however, little is available in a simulation mode dealing solely 
with school and community relations. The practical applications to local school districts is 
normally attained onW throu^ arrangements for individual internships and practica. Sudi 
experiences are not wideW used except dv doctoral students. The preparation of most practitioners 
for our public schools ana school districts, however, comes in Master's and Specialists degreos, 
not at the doctoral level 

DESCRIPTION OF A SIMULATION IN SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

What is described here is a umulation that was developed for inclusion in a graduate level course 
in School and Community Relations. It has been used tour times, each time with minor 
alterations and/or additions. Each time it has generated varied results, and reflects quite well the 
personalities of individuals and the groups involved in the activity. 

There are eleven components to the overall simulation activity. It accompanies and supplements 
the more traditional lecture and class discussion format used in most graduate courses in 
educational administration. The pattern and chronology of the course generally follows the outline 
of the textbook recommended for the course (Kindred, fiagin, and GallMher 1990). 

Students enrolled in the course are assigned to small work groups of between ibur and six 
members. The configuration of each group's composition of membership is intended to provide 
diversity of background and current position in the field of education. For instance, no group 
would be composed entirely of students whose background was elementary education, nor would 
anv group be comprised totally of students whose positions at the time were as coaches. 

Eiach ETOup assumed the role of an administrative team for a different school district Each 
school custnct was given a unique name and carried a different set of characteristics. In all, seven 
imaginary school districts have been created; thus seven small work groups can be accommodated 
at one time without the need for duplication. The seven imaginary school districts have the 
following names: Centerville, Crestfall, Edgewood, Farmdale, Forward, Prairie View, and 
Rimridge. 

Each of the eleven components of the simulation is presented and discussed here In addition, 
the assignments given to the Centerville Schools student groups and their work ar ) presented as 
examples. 

COMPONENT 1: BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

After the small work groups have been identified and assembled the first time, background 
information about each group's imaginary school district is provided. 

Beginning Information 

CenUrvilU Schools ia located in a city of approximately 65,000 and coven an area of9S equare 
milee of rolling terrain. Located in the district ia light manufacturing and a retaUir^center for 
some lOOtOOO population. The composition of the population in the district is about 8CrH> Caucasian 
and the remaining 20% comprised primarily (^Blacks. There is a very small number of Hispanic 
and Native Americans in the area. The economic make-up is basicalfy middle class. There m o 
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m p mM m Am mtfUbt rinu t d tmpoor. Tht twiigt cfmovm ^thcpepuhtkn i»pHmaHfy 
fivm tht rtkdjb^ Uihtdtywid bUit collar workcn in tht manufiuturUig conetmt in tht 
connmnHy, mtwkffntnt it tcntraUy good* 

There art tm ^jfitehocU QO-W^ twoiunior high tehoolt (7-9), and twtlvt tltmeniary tehoolt. 
In tht city, alto, itont parochial high tehool andttoo parochial tltmtntary htdtr tchoolt» all 
Roman CaMie. ThttmrirUindtntoftchooU hat bttn in tht petition for ftotyt^ 
ht jtat MiMwtf wptrfnundtnt fbr fiot ytart, and ttrvtd at high tehool principal /br lix yeart 
befbn thai. Tht Board <^ Education it ttabU, with ontmtmbtreltettdt^ AUothtrt 
on tht Board hoot ttrvtd from 4^ yearfaeh, 

Tht tax bate for the community comet from commercial* induetrial, and retidtntial property. 
Tax rattt are nearly average for the ttate, and no problemt havt ocicurrtd regarding referral 
mtatu^tt millagt votttt ttc. 

The ttudtiU drop-oui ratt hat remained at about 12% over the patt fUftyto % Approximately 60% 
cftfuimduatet atttnd pqtt'ttcondary education. There have been no national merit tcholart or 
fbudmtin fivt ytart, and etudentt who attend oolleget and univertitiet typieaUy do not qualify for 
tcholarthipt and fellowthipt baud on academict. 

Education beyond hi0h tehool it valued by about 60% of the people in the communUy. The 
renuunmg 60% tee high tehool at tufficient and do not encouragg college or univereity 
attindanee. 

Ttac/urt' talariet are about at the ttate average. There hat never been a ttrihe, and negotiotiont 
have alwayt moved along without great difficulty. Setttementt have been made within a 
reatonablt tunt frame and have not dragged out. All partiet have appeared to be tatitfSed with the 
outcomet. 

COMPONENT 2: NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

A lacturi and elatt diseuMion on the topic of needs aueument and ita importance in developing 
appropnate and positive relations with the community takes place at this time. Student work 
groups are asked to generate a list of additional information th^ feel they need in order to better 
underst«nd their community. They are asked to consider what they already know about their 
community, and how that causes them to wonder about other pieces of information and data. This 
list IS submitted to the instructor. 

COMPONENT 3: SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 

Prom the generated lisU of the small work groups, additional information is provided. The 
content of this information emanated at first from the instructor's creativity and knowledge about 
school districts generally. In later iterations of the activity, similar needs were souj^t hy the small 
won sroups, and reference to previous needs assessments was all that was neeessarry. From a 
file ofsupplementaiy information appropriate parts can be recalled and assembled for submission 
to the appropriate small work group. The instuctor produces additional information based upon 
what the small work group has identified as necessary. 

Additional InformHtinn (^n^mtAd from Nftads Aaftftaamftnt 

K'J2 curriculum it well-articulated throughout the district and reviewed regularly through the 
auepicet ofuveral subject area and grade level curriculum committees, each headed by an 
admmutrator and comprised of a representation of teachers from across the district, ft exceeds 
the state minimum requirements at all levels and is responsive to the expressed needs of the 
distriat through parent advisory committees, curriculum committees, and Board of Education 
Mrtodw reviews. A Curriculum Director at the central office oversees all curriculum 
development and evaluation for the district. A wide array ofelectives exists at the high school 
Uvel, several explwitory offerings are included in the junior high level, and elementary levels 
have available sufficient curricululm materials and supplies to carry out nearly every curricular 
neid. 

Test 

percentile 

math SWr^a mim**^ uwi** »»»« w»r» //Bri,vr»»Mc tvr»Mc wt€ jf»n&ur rvuutnM 9cvrx9 nuver just 

above the 46th percentile. At the elementary level all scores are near the 66tn percentile. High 
school math scores typically fall near the 55th percentile, while reading comprehension scores are 
at about the 46th percentile. Tht range of scores are typical. 

Citizens exp^ high quality educational opportunities for all students. T.iis includes extensive 
offerings for the college bound students as well as the non college bound. They expect basic skills 




md «iiM"M0ilai4^ TVy taqMet eoUii||i 6oiiJirf itti^iilt to Aom 

ttftuMM ooww c0j H > M M te ^TMiii hnguogtM, tcitfict, moM, oiuf UNrvlMiv. THty wont fUt 
ortt epportuiUUm /hr m Mtko dmn ii, md voeotloiuU offtHngi fot ttudtnU who dmn to punm 
thai tUUtfmiid^mtd^iktnmooMti bound ttudtiUi. 

flMy Wnfi n mHn t, • RMHU^Mfiirtr ofwtuM ftn txUnguithtn 
Midmaiu OMr. a nuuiK/betiwvf cf eompontnt gtar pant fbr automobiU 
tran$Mi99ioHt 

Ctntrat Suppikn, a mamufbetwtr of robotic eompomnt parU 
Sand Chiptg a matutfiietunr of oomputtr chipg and nIaM part* 
Stamping Produeto, a manufaeturtr oftrophitt, awardt, and timilar it*m$ 
Edwin Smith Co,, a mahtr oftxeltuivt duignur clothing for men, womgn, and 
ehUdrtn 

Baitimorc Bottio WorkOf a manufacturer of bottlct and containcrt for the 
pharmaciutieiu induttry 
Retailing cttabUthnuntt indudc: 

Nearly all of the maior national department etore ehaine 
Several locally owned dothing atoree 

A well-rounded and exteneive army of retailing eetabliefmente in the areae of 

Jbodt hardware. Jewelry, and traneportation 
Moat or the retailing ia toeatea in three aomewhat large ahopping malla. Some 
locally owned atorea are located in the downtown area. 
Employment predietiona auggeat atability in the worh force needa. All retailing and light 
induatry eatabliahmenta are ahowing reaaonable profUa and moderate growth that will require 
ateady but email employability needa over the ahort term. Oreateat neeoH in the employment ie 
lihely to fall in the aervtee induetry. 

Deciaion makera in the community liea primarily in the managerial levela of the induatriea, the 
larger merehanta. and the profeaaional people in the community. The ethnic minoritiea are 

{enerallv not inauded in the community aeciaion mahing atn cture except aa thay are employed 
% the identified group of deciaion mahera. The religioualeadera rave no aignUicant impact on the 
community'e dtcuiona. The Chamber of Commerce ia a atrong voice and wiclda conaiderable 
influence over the deeiaiona made by the city council. 

Dn^uta cmna primarily fivm among the minority and poorer aegmenta of the pt^ukuion. No 
clear-cut reaaan haa been identified aa contributing to the dropout configuration. 

College and wUveraity attendance appeara to be expected onh for the more affluent and brighteat 
atudenta. The poorer and the minor*tea are generally trachea mto the vocational programa and 
not encouraged to puraue college bound preparation programa while in high achooL 
Standardiaed teat acorea repreaent quite well the abUitiea of atudenta, andia the lihely reaaon for 
the lach of aeholarahipa and ftUowahipa for atudenta aa they enter couegea. The atudenta that 
attend higher education inatitutiona are either able to afford the tuition and coata or find 
employment and tahe education loana. Studenta are generally not aware of what financial aide 
are availabte until they enter college. Moat atudenta atund atate aupported colUtgea and 
univeraitiea located wUhin 100 muea of home. Few attend private coUegea and univeraitiea. 
Staff attitudea are generally poeitive. They like the community in which they live and worh and 
moat intend to remain there. Relationa between achool and community are poeitive, preaaureleaa, 
and pleaaant. Teachera tend to teach the way they have alwaya taught, are receptive to new ideaa, 
but actualfy do little real changing. Change that doea occur aoea ao gradually over a aeveral-year 
period of time. 

For the moat part, the adviaory groupa are compriaed of the people in the community that have 
the better atudenta, are college bmind, and for are active in extracurricular <^portunitiea. The 
Board of Education membera are not trouble mahera and want to get along well with teachera, 
adminiatratora, and influential membera of the community. The deeiaiona that are made are often 
done ao with thie in mind. There ia aeldom a split vote among the membert (4 the Board of 
Education. Board of Education meetings typically do not have more than 10 or 12 people in 
attendance, often compriaed of thoae who are mahing a preaentation or repreaenting an intereat 
group whoae intereat ta being approved at that apec^vc meeting. 

COMPONENT 4: POUCY STATEMENT 

After the tmall work groups have received all the information that thev requested they axe asked 
then to develop a public relations policy statement that is appropriate for their school district 
They are asked to consider any peculiar characteristics of their school district as they develop this 
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poUor ilattmtai AtthtMaMtimt,th«y«ft«dviMdthatUitPoUcy itatomtntwOlMrv^ 
fiikb la diMiM tlMQr Mj bt rtqwM to mak« Ittor In tfa« m 



1. Wha^ ¥'^¥p^^ 9f^outd th» $ehool dittriet hav€ ngard^ 

2, Who tkim U bi <« dfcojy cfpubUe rttrUoiu aetivitiut 

blkftlattonnutivii' 
rtlathm aetivitkt: 



3, GgjmnitmmrittmpoBqfmatmMtforadittr^ 

4, What nU$ thouU th» fbllowing piay in tehool pubuc 
0. thi 9uptriHt$iuUntt 

ft. tht bmldinM prineipaltt 

«. non'<ulmiiUitratUf€ tmphyfts of thi $ehool dittrictt 
d non'4mpUiytt9 of tht Bchool district f 

Bxampltt (^policy ■totoment udgnmenti generated fay eoiall work groups appear here. 
CtotnitedPojicyStotmittit Number 1 

Th% Ctntoryiue Board of Gducation is eommitted to a philoeophy of open and honest 
eommunieatioiL Hie Board recognises the need for input from the community, staff, students, 
and parentSi 

The Board will at aU times adhere to the soirit and intent of federal and state statutes which 
regulate communication between the school and the community. 

tlie Board supports an on-koing procram wiUi the goal of updating the community about the 
piwgrams, operations, okijeeuves, needs, and accomplishments of the district 

TuO Board supports a program that utilises all forms of media and communication. 

The Superintendent or his/her designee has the responsibility of administering this policy and 
periodically updating the Board. 

Qenarmted PoHev St^totnenL Nmnhar 2 

Centerville Schools is committed to a public relations policy of open and honest communication 
between school and community. This will be accompUsned oy the following components: 
Su|)|erintendent--communicator between assistant superintendent and the Board. 
Assistant Superintendent»responsible for previewing and approving all communications to 
media. Also responsible for updating and informing building level administrators of current 
issues^and changes in system. 
" " '* ~^ ' " ' ' r communications to the public in their school attendance area 

issues, and any items of interest dealing with the school. 




le by newsletters, flyers, brochures, and any other appropriate form of 
communication that will be circulated by mailings and postings in Key community locations. 

Athletic Directors-responsible for keeping pubRc informed and current on all changes within 
extara eurrieular program. This will be Hone by brochures, schedules, media advertisements 
(prior approval from assistant superintendent), and any other appropriate form of communication 
as deemed by athletic director. 
Teachers-responsible for communicating student progress to parents as approved by board. 

Generated Policy Stiit#>ment NnmW ^ 

In order to best meet the needs of the students in Centerville Schools, the board believes that 
cooperation is essential between the schools, staff, students, parents and community. Effective 
communication is a two-way responsibility with participation from both the school and community 
involved in the decision making process. 

Forms of communication to be used include the daily newspaper, community calendars, 
television networks Oocal affiliates), the cable bulletin board (channel 34) and area radio stations. 

Overall planning activities including faculty, administrators, parents of students and key 
communicators wul be utilized on a regular basis in the Centerville Schools. 

The responsibility for obtaining this cooperation is delegated to the superintendent by the board. 

Generated PoHev Statomflnt Knmhn^ 4 

The superintendent is responsible to act as a communicator interacting with the many different 
ornnixations. to encoura|;e and promote positive public relations throughout the community. 

The curriculum/community relations director win be responsible for consistent recognition of 
academics and athletic programs throughout Centerville Community Schools, keeping Uie public 
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ii^mMd CO ramnt and all diaiif m within our «ytUm. 

Prijwfatk i>tt ba rw i oi i hli U jprwactt poiitlvt p«l>Ue rilatiooi m Us buikUi^, to kMp th« 
CttnritiAtaMM rtimM dirte&r infonMd of upeoiaing tvonto in advaneo. 

AOiktii DiMMri i^bo rtiponaiblo to kotp tho pubUe inibnnod and eunront en all changoo 
within oar oiiiaaiiiiimiiai progran. 

Cof (boa win bo nopoaiiblo to mo that hit iport and athloto ii givon ovory opportunity through 
puMie rolatiooa to onol to his potontiaL 

^ All proMroUaooo oono orning Gontorvillo Community Sehooli and thoir aetivitioo must go 
through tho Curriculum/PubBe Rolationi diroetor. 

COBIPONENT 6: PRESS Iffil^B 

Ba^ imall work group ii provided with an auignment to produce a proM releaae appropriate for 
wo formal media. This activi^ follows the lecture and class discussion pertaining to woridng 
with the media, and the guidelines most appropriato for issuing press releases. 

Pre— lUiUmam A.dynm^nfc 

you Aoue rtetUffd th€ latttt teat acoru on tht National Student Achievement Teet (NSAD. Thie 
it a teet that ie given dunng the month of March each year to gnutee five» eight, and eleven. Itiea 
nationally normed teet that meaeuree etudent achievement in four areae and a eompoeite (or 
overall) $core. The reeulte are ae fbllowe: 
Elementary 

ReatUng 66th percentile 

Mathematice 64th percentile 

Social Studiee 66th percentile 

Science 66th percentile 

Overall 66th percentile 
Junior High 

Reading 46th percentile 

Mathematice 60th percentile 

Social Studies 64th percentile 

Science 68th percentile 

Overall 66th percentile 
High School 

Reading 44th percentile 

Mathematice 66th percentile 

Social Studies 63rd percentile 

Science 66th percentile 

Overall 64th percentile 

Examples of press release assignments appear here. 
PreM Rflleaae RTumplit Nnmhn^ 1 

Superintendent Joe Comer announced today that Centerville Public School students once again 
scored wiUim the top half of the country on a national achievement test 

i* national test that measures student achievement in the areas of Reading, Math. 
Social Studies and Science. The test is given annual to 6, 8, & 1 1 graders in March. 

Supt Comer said, "I am very pleased with the resulto. This is truly an endorsement of our 
curriculum and a credit to our steff and students." 

Preae R^Imm Rxmmn\t, Vnmh^r 9 

Schools has received this year's scores on the National Student Achievement 
Test (NSAT) mven in March to students in grades five, eight, and eleven. 

NSAT, which is nationally normed. measures student achievement in reading, math, social 
suAOies and science. The composite (or overall) scores were consistent with previous years and 
cOTitmue « m the top one half of the nation . 

Super* -adent Scott Roberts stated, "I was pleased with our math, science, social studies and 
overal. percencles. We are continuously looking at ways to improve and to be the best ^at we can 
be. 

Roberto added, The lowest results, as in previous years, were in junior high and high school 
reading. We are currently in the process of exploring methods to strengthen this program." 
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CompltU MMrti faytul^Mt matter and grade lavel are on file and available for inipeetion in the 
8ttpenaleade«t'i omee. 

Reeulte of the National Student Achievement Teet were released to Centerville Schools today. The 
test is a<1«faiitaTed during the month of March each year to grades five, eif^t, and eleven. It is a 
national test which measures student achievement in math, reading, social studies, and science, 
and a composite (or overall) score. 

The Centerville scores have consistently ranked at the 55th percenti!) out of a 100 percentile 
range. The scores are as follows: 
Elementary 

Reading 66th percentile 

Mathematics 64th percentile 

Social Studies 65th percentile 

Science 66th percentile 

Overall 66th percentile 

Junior High 

Reading 46th percentile 

Mathematics 60th percentile 

Social Studies 64th percentile 

Science 68th percentile 

Overall 66th percentile 

High School 

Reading 44th percentile 

Mathematics 55th percentile 

Social Studies 63rd percentile 

Science 66th percentile 

Overall 64th percentile 

Pragg RplMg# R»iiTnnli> Numhar A 

Centerville Students Score Above National Average on Standardized Tests 
The Centerville School District just received the resulU from the National Student Achievement 
Test lliis is a test that is given during the month of March each year to grades 6, 8, and 11. It is a 
nation^ly administered test that measures student achievement in the areas of RiuuUng, Math, 
Social Studies, and Science. At the elementaiy level, students scored above the national average in 
all four areas. Junior High and High School students exceeded the averages in Math, Social 
Studies, and Science. 

Dr. Edward Brown, Centerville's curriculum director, stated, "Our school improvement efforts 
are having a positive effect on student achievement." He continued, "It appears there is a need to 
focus on secondary reading programs, however." 

COMPONENT 6: INTERVIEW ACTIVITY 

Since school administrators are frequently called upon to be interviewed by the media, attention is 
given to what must be considered as interviews are conducted. Students are provided with 
techniques to keep in mind as they are interviewed, types of interviews that are likely to occur, and 
a variety of techniques used by media interviewers. 

Students are organised into groups different than their small work groups. They are configured 
in such a way that no member of the small work group of the Centerville Schools, for instance, is 
included in the interview group. 

Interviftw Activity A««pnniftnf 

Attached is information about a specific school district. Your tosh is to cusume the role of media 
person who wUl interview a representative of the school district in order to learn more about this 
topfc and produce a news story for your particular media. 

The interviewer will do the actual interviewing later in the week. The assistants are to help 
generate questions, follow-up questions, etc. that will be used by the interviewer. Consideration 
should be given to having the questions elicit newsworthy information that will be of interest to the 
public in the community. 

Interviewer: Carlene Shortz 

Assistants: John Prescott 




CaiUiy McHalpint 

Topic to punm: Latut National Student Aehievement Tttt (N8AT) teona thow ttu local 

Sior high aehool i tading aehitvcmcnt to be at the 46th percentile and the 
h eehool reading achievement to be at the 44th percentile nationally. All 
er areae of the tett are above the 50th percentile. You art wanting to 

know why reading ie to much lower than everything elee. 



COMPONENT?; INTERVIEW PREPARATION 

Th« imall woi^ groups are reconvened. One member of each small work grotu) is designated as 
the Superintendent of Schools. The groups are given an assignment to prepare for an interview of 
the desiimatad Superintendent of Schools of the respective school district by a member of the news 
media. The small work group assumes the role of administrative team members to help prepare 
the Superintendent of Schools for the upcoming interview. This becomes a cooperative group 
project 

information ProvidgA to the Small Work Group 
Interviewee: Joe Comer, Centerville Schools Superintendent 

You haveJuat been contacted by a member <^ the news team from a televieion etation that eervee 
your echooi diatriet. The newe reporter hae aeked for an interview with you tomorrow regarding a 
eituation that appeare to have the intereet of the public. You have agreed to hold the interview. 
Your taek now te to make preparatione for that interview. Your fkltow adminittratort in the 
diatriet will aaaiat you in preparing for the interview. You and your team ahould focua on what 
fiieta and information you can ana ahould provide in the interview, and anticipate the hinda of 
queationa you may be aeked. Similarly, you and your adminiatrator colUaguea need to begin 
planning a atrategy to follow far both the interview aiuf the time fblhwing U. 

Aa you prepare yourulffor the upcoming interview you need to know what information the newe 
reporter haa in fuel her boaaeaaion, Itiaaa foUowa: 
Topic to puraue: Lateat National Student Achievement Teat (NSAT) acorea thow the local 

junior high aehool reading achievement to be at the 46th percentile and the 
high school reading achievement to be at the 44th percentile nationally. All 
other areas of the test are above the 60th percentile. You are wanting to 
know why reading is so much lower than everything else. 

COMPONENTS: INTERVIEW 

A schedule is generated for the interviews of the students assuming the role of superintendent by 
the designated news media representatives. Interviewers and superintendents are instructed that 
the interviews should not exceed twenty minutes. All interviews are videotaped in their entat«ty. 
During the interviews all other class members are observing what occurs. 

Following the interviews there is an open discussion of what took place. Any statements that 
were m de that could be identified as potential problems are discussed. Excerpts from the 
videotapes are often viewed to illustrate examples of both positive and negative potentials for the 
imaghiary school districts used in the simulations. 

As time permits, videotapes are edited into fifteen-second and thirty-second- cuts that potentially 
could be used fay r television reporter for a loca' .lews item. Such examples illustrate vividly to the 
students the impo/tf jice of care in preparation for interviews in order to know what they should 
say when askad qucctSons that have the i>otential for becoming misconstrued. Additionally, the 
preparation serves to have students anticipate questions and think about the most appropriate 
responses in order to be the most informative to the public. Viewing Uie playback of the videotape 
either in whole or in part helps to provide this perspective. 

COMPONENT 9: IDENTIFICATION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

Small work groups are asked to identify the types of persons that should exist in their respective 
imaginary communities that could serve as resources. Resource files are created identifying 
groups that should be represented, persons with particular types of skills and backcroimds. and 
special needs that should be met in the district. An identification of the number ana kind or 
persons that should serve as key communicators for the district is made. The small work groups 
are asked to specify how they would plan to utilize the key communicators group in their 
particular imaginary school district. 
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lieh rtMWM tSk it than aharMl with othar small work srouM aitd tuppltintiitod bMtd upon 
•UOMBMS m iaprwwMnt ^ th« Utto from etfatr RaalTwoii groupt. Th» small work groups 
imvo d o fs i apodii oamaradorio among thomsolvos l» this stags in ths simulation and show 
fonii t l wi M s pvMs in tho produeU ofthoir dsliboratlons. Attho samo timo, thoy aro not 
oneoumd ts ampote with othsr groups. Rathor, thoy sharo oponly and willingly tho idoas thoy 
nnorata md amar to want to bo holplbl in assisting anothor small work group with iU poeuliar 
drettm^aaooa. mouontbr a class mombor will otontion that his or hor particular ima^ary 
school district must bo "so-and-so" school district bocauso somothing is known about it Tho 
imaginaiy school districts take on a groat sonso of roality to tho studonts. 

COMPONENT 10: IDBNTIFICATION OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Small work groi4>s aro asked to develop both permanent and ad hoc advisory committees. The 
permanent advisory committees must be identified with appropriate titles and composition of 
membership. Length of terms of advisory committee members must be explained. Small work 
groups are asked to consider the appropnate languafs to be used in developing a policy statement 
to authorize such permanent advisory committees. To whom the committees report and the extent 
of ^eir authority must also be considered and written as a part of the policy sUtoment 

Ad hoc advisory committees require a different kind of rigor and exactnoM. Small work groups 
are asked to identifir the lypes of ad hoc advisoiy committees thoy wish to crc«te for their respective 




noeds of the imaginary school district identified earlier in tho simulation. 

Each small work group shares information of its decisions regarding advisory committees with 
the other small work groups. A discussion of the merits, suggestions, and possible concerns 
about any of the advisoiy committees follows. 

COMPONENT 11; GROUP PUBUC RELATIONS PROJECT 

The capstone activity of the simulation is a project developed the small work group. The project 
must respond at least to the problems and/or concerns that appeared throughout the simulation's 
acbvitiet. The project may go beyond those problems and/or concerns and be a complete district 
pubbc relations program, or it may be a thoroughly developed project that responds only to one 
aspect of the simulation. In either case, the smafl work groups are encouraged to enlist both 
creative ideas and sound, proven practices in their public relations project They are urged also to 
seek ideas and practices from other professions beudes their own of educational administration. 
Their prqject plans should include various timelines, cost estimates, assignment of responsibility, 
and means for evaluatmg the results ofthoir efforts. 

Each small work group is allotted from between one and one and a half hour to present its project 
to the entnro class. The groups may use any medium they wish to illustrate their respective 
projects. This may include videotape presentations, slide/tape presentations, use of overhead 
projector with acetate overlays, brochures developed, and otner printed materials. 

vlathm the allotted time the small work group makes a formal presentation and allows some time 
for answering questions, making clarifications if needed, and responding to suggestions fi^m 
other class members. As a minimum, one copy of each item developed is submitted to the 
mstructor. Some small work groups produce sufficient copies to distribute to each member of the 
class. 

SUMMARY 

district, takfts 
, and plan for 

, n i concepts are put 

mto practice m the same manner as if the school districts were real. Likewise, tne concept of 
copperative learning is practiced in a very real way and students preparing to oecome school 
adnunistrators have the opportunity to learn first hand that administrators are not required to be 
autocratic to be successful. Rather, they learn to consult with others, to develop trust, aiid to 
delegate responsibilities. 
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